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386 Book Reviews 

in C and D there are long discussions of the usage of several words, notably 
<5>s and conditional particles. E, "Explicative Particles"; F, "Temporal 
Particles"; G, "The Remaining Later Subordinating Particles." 

In the sixth chapter is investigated the origin from earlier speech of the 
relative and the subordinating particles in Greek, or, as the author puts it, 
"Das Relativum und die Nebensatzpartikeln im Vorurgriechischen." 

The work is provided with elaborate tables exhibiting the localities where 
the various words discussed were used. 

This book is the result of enormous labor controlled by sound judgment. 
The bibliography of the subject is illustrated by a long table of abbreviations. 

While this work would not render great service on any single topic, it 
ought, as a general survey, to be in the hands of every Hellenist who ven- 
tures to leave the beaten path of Greek studies. , _ „ r TT 

M. W. rl. 



Itinerarstudien. Von Anton Elter. Bonn: Carl Georgi. 

The greater part of this monograph is devoted to an attempt to establish 
the thesis that the Antonine Itinerary in the form in which it has come down 
to us is a pilgrims' itinerary; that it was arranged with the specific purpose 
of providing pilgrims and those interested in pilgrimages with a conspectus 
of the roads by which Jerusalem could be reached from all parts of the Roman 
Empire. This is a wholly new view of the document, which has always been 
considered a somewhat defective general road-book of the empire, intended 
for the use of merchants, officials, and travelers of all sorts and conditions. 

Elter does not establish his thesis. Just as in his monograph on Horace's 
Donarem pateras, his arguments, though often plausible and ingenious, rest 
on evidence that either shows a glaring defect in some detail or is in general 
too flimsy to be considered seriously. As the first step in his contention he 
points out that the route from Milan to Palestine in the Antonine Itinerary 
is practically identical with that in the Itinerarium Burdigalense, except for 
the fact that the less important stations (the mutationes) are omitted in the 
former. As the Itinerarium Burdigalense is known to have been compiled 
especially for pilgrims from Bordeaux to Jerusalem in the year 333 a.d., this 
similarity, in Elter's opinion, furnishes conclusive evidence that the Antonine 
Itinerary also was thrown into its present form for the use of pilgrims. This 
argument would be of some weight, if it were not for the fact that the simi- 
larity between the two itineraries in regard to this route ceases at the very 
point where for Elter's theory it should be most conspicuous. In the 
Antonine Itinerary this road does not go through to Jerusalem at all, but 
passing through Caesarea Palestina runs into Egypt. Jerusalem is not 
the terminus of any of the main routes of the itinerary. It is mentioned 
only once as a way-station on a relatively unimportant road, and on that 
occasion is called by its old pagan name Aelia. This fact alone is of sufficient 
importance to discredit Elter's theory. 

University op Chicago 



